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SPEECH  / 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CASEY,  OF  PENNSYLV’A, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1850, 

On  the  Protective  Policy ,  and  the  Iron  and  Coal  Interest  of  Pennsylvania 


The  House  oeingin  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill — 

Mr.  CASEY  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman?  :  As  it  appears  to  be  the  deter- 
aiination  to  consume  the  time  allotted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  general  appropriation  bill  on  other 
subjects  than  the  bill  itself,  and  as  there  are  some 
subjects  of  very  great  importance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  district  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  which  have  received  but  very  little 
attention  during  this  session,  I  propose  to  occupy 
afew  moments  in  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  this 
committee.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have 
nothing  on  this  occasion  to  say  in  relation  to  the 
Texas  boundary  in  particular,  or  Negroology  in 
general.  My  constituents  know  my  opinions  on 
those  subjects,  and  what  will  be  my  course  and 
my  vote  on  those  questions.  These  subjects,  sir, 
are,  the  policy  and  necessity  of  sustaining  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  home  labor  and  industry  of  our  own 
country.  And  in  the  proper  determination  of 
the  questions  they  involve,  the  people  of  my  State 
have  a  deeper  interest  than  in  any  other;  nay,  I 
may  add,  than  in  all  others  that  have  engaged  the 
attention  or  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country  for  years  past. 

I  might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  have  trou¬ 
bled  this  House  with  any  remarks  at  this  time,  but 
for  certain  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  my  own  State,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  seat  in  the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  that  the 
depression  of  the  iron  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  ot'er  production,  and  not  from  the  blight¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  And  as  they 
may,  and  doubtless  will  be  made  the  basis  for 
representations  injuriously  affecting  a  favorable 
determination  of  this  question,  I  propose  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  facts  and  figures,  that  the  country  may 
know  what  reliance  to  place  upon  general  sweep¬ 
ing  declarations  of  this  kind.  I  need  not  tell  this 
House  that  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in,  and  ardently  devoted  to  this  policy; 
a  policy  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  mentioned 
in  this  Hall  during  the  present  session,  without 
exciting  a  sneer  or  contemptuous  remark  from 
some  gentleman  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Chamber.  For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  speak 
my  sentiments  freely  on  this  great  question;  and 
shall  give  to  it,  in  every  shape  and  form,  my  con¬ 
stant  and  devoted  support,  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
humble  ability. 

The  course  of  events  which  ed  to  the  repeal  of  j 
the  tariff  of  1842,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  recol¬ 


lection  of  every  one  who  participated  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1844.  Every  gentleman  here  knows  that 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  carried  for  Mr. 
Polk  by  representations  made  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  protect¬ 
ive  policy.  The  memorable  “Kane  letter,”  which 
at  the  North  was  asserted  to  be  a  pledge  in  favor 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  in  the  South  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  free-trade  principles,  was  the  first  card 
played  in  this  game  of  deception.  The  whole 
Democratic  press  of  the  State,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  came  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of 
1842;  and  not  only  asserted  that  that  tariff  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk  and  his  party, 
but  much  more  so  than  it  would  be  even  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Clay  himself— that  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  party  were  more  devoted  to  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  system  than  even  its  greatest  and  most  ancient 
cham  pion.  And  Mr.  Poi  k ’s  near  neighbor  informed 
the  editor  of  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  our 
State,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  that  he  (Mr. 
P.)  was  the  especial  friend  of  the  iron  and  coal 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  These  statements  were 
uttered  in  confident  and  bold  tones  by  the  entire 
Democratic  press.  They  were  reiterated  and  reas¬ 
serted  by  every  Democratic  orator.  At  the  head  of 
every  Democratic  procession,  and  flaunting  on  the 
breeze  from  every  hickory-pole  in  the  State,  was  the 
banner  inscribed  with  “Polk,  Dallas,  and  the 
Tariff  of  1842.”  And  such,  sir,  was  the  un¬ 
blushing  extent  to  which  this  system  of  fraud  and 
deception  was  carried,  that  at  the  head  of  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  county  procession  in  the  county  in  which 
I  reside  was  a  banner  with  the  foregoing  motto 
with  the  addition,  in  large  flaring  characters,  “We 
dare  the  Whigs  to  repeal  it 

It  was  further  asserted,  that  that  tariff  was  a 
Democratic  measure,  and  carried  and  passed  by 
Democratic  votes.  Facts  were  perverted,  records 
mutilated,  and  no  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  suggest  was  left  untried,  to  deceive  and  to 
gull  the  honest,  confiding,  and  patriotic  yeomanry 
of  my  State.  Mr.  Buchanan,  long  known  as 
Pennsylvania’s  favorite  son,  was  induced  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  character  and  ability  into  the 
same  scale,  and,  as  is  well  known,  perambulated 
the  State  very  shortly  before  the  election,  confirm¬ 
ing  all  those  statements  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  and  asserting,  from  his  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  characters  and  position  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Polk,  with  both  of  who<  i  he  had  long 
served  in  Congress,  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was 
safer  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk  them  those  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  long  occupied  a  high 
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position  in  the  party  and  the  country,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  individuals  thus  knowing  him 
should  be  disposed  to  trust  his  honor,  and  believe 
his  word,  even  though  against  their  own  con¬ 
victions. 

And  at  this  point  I  desire  to  make  a  word  of 
reply  to  my  honorable  friend  frpm  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  McLean,]  who  remarked,  in  reference  to 
this  state  of  facts,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
must  have  been  at  least  easily  duped.  Now,  I 
must  answer  that  gentleman,  that  I  believe  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  quite  as  intelligent  and 
as  well-informed  on  political  subjects  as  he  will 
find  an  industrious,  working  community  any¬ 
where;  and  being  honest  and  patriotic  themselves, 
they  are  unsuspecting  and  confiding  in  regard 
to  others.  But  suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  to  go 
through  Kentucky  and  make  a  clear  and  decided 
statement,  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  public  men  or  public  policy  of  this 
country,  and  that,  too,  sustained  by  the  united 
and  unanimous  voice  of  the  Whig  press  of  the 
State:  I  put  it  to  his  candor  to  say  whether  the 
Whig  party  would  not  believe  him,  and  rely  im¬ 
plicitly  upon  his  word,  and  act  upon  it,  too  ?  This, 
sir,  is  a  parallel  case. 

Mr.  McLEAN,  of  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Casey 
yielding,)  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  whether  he  meant  that  if  Mr.  Clay  had 
gone  through  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Polk  was  a  better  tariff  man  than  him¬ 
self,  there  would  have  been  found  any  person 
credulous  enough  to  believe  it? 

Mr.  CASEY  resumed.  I  will  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  frankly,  that  1  do  mean  even  to  go  so  far 
as  that.  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  yet  my  idea  always  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  that  at  least  so  far  as  the  Whig 
party  of  Kentucky  is  concerned,  to  use  a  very 
common  and  homely  illustration  of  extreme  ere-  | 
dulity,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  were  to  tell  them  that 
'“the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese,”  they 
would  believe  it.  And  if  he  were  very  positive, 
and  would  assert  that  he  had  been  there  and  knew 
it  of  his  own  personal  inspection,  I  do  not  know 
but  I  might  hesitate  a  little  before  I  would  en¬ 
tirely  discredit  it  myself. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  my  left, 
[Mr  .Matteson,]  inquires  whether  the  people  any-  j 
where  else  were  thus  deceived  ?  I  must  answer 
him  that  I  do  not  now  recollect  of  any  other,  ex¬ 
cept  his  own  State,  where  the  same  devices  were 
practiced,  and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  with  the  same 
result.  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated — Mr.  Polk  was] 
elected.  Now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  these  promises  ! 
and  expectations  were  fulfilled.  The  very  first  j 
official  act  was  to  appoint  to  administer  the  duties  | 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  manage  the  fiscal  j 
concerns  of  the  Government,  a  man  who  was  well  j 
known  to  be  an  ultra  free-trader  to  the  “  bitter  j 
end.”  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Walker,  and 
entertain  for  him,  personally,  as  a  gentleman  of 
ability,  the  utmost  respect;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  will  consider  it  any  reproach  to  say  that 
he  was  a  free;trade  man,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  first  move¬ 
ment  made  by  that  gentleman,  after  he  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  office,  was  an  onslaught  upon  the  pro¬ 
tective  system.  He  immediately  issued  a  circular 
address  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  people 
for,  and  reconciling  them  to,  the  breaking  down  of 


this  favorite  system,  which  had  raised,  in  a  few 
years,  the  business  of  the  country  to  a  higher  de¬ 
cree  of  prosperity  than  it  had  ever  before  known. 
That  onslaught  was  made.  Every  effort  which 
power,  patronage,  and  misrepresentation  could 
bring  to  its  aid  was  invoked,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  these  appliances  succeeded.  And  through 
the  influence  of  power  and  party,  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  repealed.  And  I  regret  to  say,  that  that  dis¬ 
astrous  result  was  attained  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  own  sons.  And  how 
was  it,  sir,  that  the  great  interests  of  our  State 
was  betrayed  ?  I  have  already  said  that  this  pro¬ 
tective  policy,  and  the  tariff  of  1842,  were  claimed 
as  Democratic  measures  in  1844;  but  when  the 
hour  arrives  when  the  sincerity  of  these  profes¬ 
sions  is  to  be  tested — when  the  question  of  the 
tariff  is  to  be  settled — when  the  casting  vote  is  to 
be  given,  where  do  we  find  George  M.  Dallas? 
S  r,  I  blush  to  say  it,  that  in  the  face  of  the  pledges 
of  his  party,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
he  had  himself  avowed,  he  betrayed  and  deceived 
the  people,  the  generous,  confiding,  and  patriotic 
people  of  his  own  State,  and  himself,  when  it  was 
fully  in  his  power  to  save  it,  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  tariff  of  1842.  These,  sir,  are  plain, 
yet  nevertheless  stubborn,  incontrovertible  facts, 
proved  and  sustained  by  the  history  and  records 
of  our  common  country. 

The  statement  to  which  I  promised  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  committee,  as  made  by  an  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
related  to  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  iron 
and  coal  interests  of  Pennsylvania;  and  I  intend 
to  confine  myself  to  these,  leaving  to  others,  who 
I  know  are  fully  able,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
equally  ready,  to  stand  up  for  the  great  woollen 
and  cotton  interests  of  the  country. 

When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cooper]  presented  a  large  number  of  memo¬ 
rials  from  citizens  of  that  State,  representing  the 
prostrate  and  ruinous  condition  of  business  there, 
and  asking  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  their  case  into  consideration,  this  request, 
so  reasonable  and  just  in  itself,  was  no  sooner 
made  than  he  was  confronted  by  his  Democratic 
colleague  [Mr.  Sturgeon]  with  the  assertion,  that 
all  the  depression  which  existed  in  the  iron  and 
coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  properly  attribu¬ 
table,  not  to  the  blighting  and  ruinous  influence 
of  the  tariff  of  1846,  but  to  the  over  production  of 
these  articles.  And  that  the  iron  business  in 
western  Pennsylvania  was  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion,  and  more  made  there  now  than  ever.  Sir, 
l  doubt  not  that  the  Senator  who  introduced 
these  memorials  will  fully  vindicate  and  substan¬ 
tiate  the  positions  he  has  taken,  and  that  he  will 
perform  that  task  much  more  ably  than  I  can,  but 
I  choose  to  call  the  attention  of  my  constituents 
and  the  people  of  my  State,  without  distinction  of 
party,  to  this  extraordinary  course  taken  by  their 
Democratic  Senator,  and  to  show,  too,  how  all  the 
promises  and  professions  they  have  made  upon 
this  subject  hitherto  are  now,  in  the  day  of  trial 
and  of  disaster,  ruthlessly  and  shamelessly  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  a  betrayed,  a  suffering,  and  a 
crushed  people  left  to  struggle  with  their  unhappy 
fate  as  best  they  may.  Such  statements  betray 
either  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  gross  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  facts,  either  of  which  is  un¬ 
pardonable. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON  called  Mr.  Casey  to  orde^ 
for  alluding  to  what  was  said  by  a  Senator  in 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  [Mr.  Burt]  sustained  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHANDLER  moved  that  Mr.  Casey  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  CASEY  resumed.  I  know  Democratic 
gentlemen  are  tender-footed  on  this  -subject,  and 
having  said  what  1  intended  about  this  Senator,  I 
shall  turn  him  over  to  the  people  of  my  State  and 
to  their  judgment  upon  his  course. 

I  intend  to  demonstrate  by  figures,  as  well  as  j 
by  a  succinct  statement  of  facts,  that  there  is  now  j 
a  great  depression  in  this  branch  of  business,  and 
to  follow  this  up  by  showing  that  this  is  the  ne¬ 
cessary  and  inevitable  result  of  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842.  In  the  year  1846,  there  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  State  three  hundred  furnaces,  with  a 
capital  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  producing  j 
annually,  up  to  1847,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pig  j 
metal.  This  was  about  the  time  the  tariff  of  1846  j 
was  enacted,  and  was  about  to  go  into  operation.  | 
In  the  two  years  succeeding  that  period — 1848  and  ! 
1849 — the  amount  of  iron  produced  had  fallen  j 
from  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  tons  to  about  j 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons;  and  at  the  I 
close  of  the  present  year,  it  will  have  fallen  down 
below  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  Take  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  an  additional  fact.  The  whole 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylva-  ; 
nia  shows,  that  in  a  period  of  seventy-five  years, 
there  have  been  erected  five  hundred  furnaces;  and 
out  of  them  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  fail¬ 
ures,  or  where  they  have  been  closed  and  sold  out  by  ; 
the  sheriff.  Out  of  this  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  failures,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  them 
have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 
Again:  Out  of  the  three  hundred  blast  furnaces  in 
full  operation  when  the  tariff  of  1846  was  enacted 
into  a  law,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fully  one 
half,  had  stopped  several  months  ago,  and  fully 
fifty  more  of  those  remaining  are  preparing  to  go 
out  of  blast  with  the  end  of  the  present  season. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  all  these  iron  works 
were  in  successful  operation,  and  that  a  profitable 
market  existed  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  and  that  so  far  from  any  going  out  of  blast, 
new  ones  were  constantly  springing  into  existence. 
The  business  was  gradually  rising  into  importance, 
and  the  consumption  rapidly  increasing.  It  was 
affording  constant  and  profitable  employment  to 
the  industrious  and  toiling  laborer.  But  the  pro¬ 
tecting  and  fostering  hand  of  the  Government  is 
removed,  and  we  find  in  this  brief  period  the  dis¬ 
astrous  change  that  has  occurred. 

Now,  sir,  in  view  of  all  these  facts — and  I  chal¬ 
lenge  their  successful  contradiction — permit  me  to 
ask,  will  any  man  in  his  senses  contend  that  these 
are  not  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  and  the  substitution  of  that  free-trade 
measure  of  1846? 

Now,  if  it  were  true  that  the  prostration  is  at¬ 
tributable  in  any  degree  to  over  production,  why 
did  not  this  manifest  itself  when  the  production 
was  very  large,  and  constantly  increasing,  rather 
than  when  the  production  is  small,  and  rapidly 
diminishing?  This  cannot  be  the  true  reason,  for 
while  the  production  has  fallen  off  more  than  one 
half,  the  price  has  receded  in  the  same  proportion, 


and  that  without  either  any  increased  supply  or 
consumption. 

The  whole  facts,  as  they  strike  my  mind,  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  had  the  tariff  of  1842 
been  permitted  to  remain  by  Mr.  Polk’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  this  branch  of  our  national  industry,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  great  industrial  interests,  * 
would  have  been  in  a  most  healthy  and  prosper¬ 
ous  condition,  instead  of,  a3  they  now  are,  falling 
into  utter  ruin  and  decay. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  to  a  person  who  has  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  the  operation  of  our  revenue  system  upon 
home-labor  and  production,  that  such  a  result 
should  follow  from  such  a  measure.  For,  had  the 
act  of  1846  been  framed  with  a  view  to  that  object, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  fully  and  completely 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  based  upon  utterly 
erroneous  principles,  making  the  condition  of  our 
markets  and  the  scale  of  our  prices  dependent  not 
only  on  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  markets  and 
foreign  prices,  but  subjecting  the  revenue  to  con¬ 
stant  imposition  and  fraud  by  holding  out  the 
temptation  to  fraudulent  invoicing,  and  under-val¬ 
uations.  As  a  system  of  protection,  it  is  still  more 
miserably  defective.  It  affords  protection,  and 
almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  when  prices  are 
high,  and  when  prices  fall  affords  no  check  what¬ 
ever  to  extravagant  and  excessive  importation. 
Thus  keeping  the  supply,  in  one  way  or  other, 
always  unequal,  the  prices  unsteady,  and,  of 
course,  the  trade  in  an  everlasting  state  of  rise  and 
fall — of  contraction  and  expansion. 

In  this  state  of  things,  while  millions  of  dollars 
of  hard-earned  capital  is  being  destroyed  and  ren¬ 
dered  unproductive,  and  many  thousands  of  our 
laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  Democratic  tariff — and  that  passed, 
too,  in  violation  of  their  oft-repeated  pledges  to 
the  people  of  my  State,  given  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Polk  before  he  came  into  power — when  it  has 
brought  ruin  and  disaster  upon  them,  they  have 
petitioned  most  earnestly  for  redress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by 
the  Whig  and  tariff  party  of  the  country,  has  most 
urgently  recommended  this  subject  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  people’s  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  A  Whig  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
report  which  presents  it  in  a  form  unanswered  and 
unanswerable,  has  recommended  the  revision  of 
this  measure  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object.  The  Congress  has  been  in  session 
for  more  than  eight  months.  The  Democratic 
party,  who  made  these  promises  in  1844,  and  who 
broke  them  in  1846,  are  in  the  ascendency  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  They  have  a  majority  of 
their  party  on  all  the  committees.  These  petitions, 
memorials,  messages,  &c.,  in  this  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature,  were  sent  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means — with  five  Democrats  and 
four  Whigs.  And  how  have  they  been  regarded  ? 
Some  of  them  have  been  before  that  committee  for 
more  than  seven  months;  and  thus  far  they  have 
been  treated,  if  not  with  silent  comtempt,  at  least 
with  the  coldest  indifference.  They  have  never 
since  been  heard  of,  and  are  apparently  gone  to  the 
“  tomb  of  the  Capulets.”  They  have  not  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importanc^by  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  merit  from  it  even  a  gracious  denial  of  their 
requests. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir,  there  are  others  who  are 
actively  employed  in  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
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my  constituents  to  obtain  redress.  And  among 
these,  a  no  less  formidable  opponent  than  her 
British  Majesty’s  Government  itself,  through  her 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  remonstrates  against 
any  alteration  of  the  tariff  upon  iron.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  that  every 
person  may  read  it,  I  here  annex  a  copy  of  this 
precious  morceau.  Here  it  is: 

British  Legation,  Jan.  3,  1850. 

Sir:  It  havingbeen  represented  to  her  Majestv’s  Govern-  j 
scent,  that  there  is  some  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
Ofthe  United  States  to  increase  the  duties  on  British  iron  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  I  have  been  instructed  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  express  to  the  United  States  Gov-  j 
eminent  the  bope  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  that  no  I 
addition  will  be  made  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  of  the  United  states,  which  already  weigh  heavily  on 
British  productions ;  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  for  my  own 
part,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  British  produce 
or  manufactures,  made  at  the  moment  when  the  British 
Government  has,  by  a  series  of  measures,  been  facilitating 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  would  produce 
a  very  disagreeable  effect  on  public  opinion  in  England. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  you  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

HENRY  L.  BULWER. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Most  strange  indeed  !  That  if  this  Government  I 
should  undertake  to  render  justice  to  itself  and 
its  own  people,  such  action  would  produce  an 
/‘unfavorable  impression  upon  public  opinion  in 
England  !”  I  have  no  intention,  sir,  to  say  any 
thing  that  can  be  regarded  as  disrespectful  to  Sir  H. 
L.  Bulwer.  He  was  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  h  is  Government,  and  could  not  have  done  other-  j 
wise  than  he  did.  But, sir,  I  ask,  what  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  is  likely  to  be  mode  by  this  communication 
upon  public  opinion  in  this  country?  What  will 
your  people,  who  have  been  ruined  and  beggared 
by  this  free-trade  system,  think  of  it?  Sir,  we  have 
denounced  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  this 
tariff  of  1846,  as  a  British  free-trade  measure; 
with  how  much  truth  and  justice,  I  leave  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country,  with  the  humiliating  evidence 
which  this  correspondence  affords,  to  decide.  1  : 
look  upon  this  correspondence  as  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  and  unjustifiable  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  in  our  internal  affairs, 
dictating  to  us  what  should  be  the  course  and 
action  of  the  American  Congress  upon  this  great 
and  vital  question.  Here,  sir,  is  the  fact,  undeni¬ 
able  and  openly  avowed,  that  this  act  has  opera¬ 
ted  so  beneficially  upon  British  interests,  as  to 
call  for  the  interposition  of  thatGovernmentagainst 
any  alteration  or  change.  It  remains  now  to  be 
seen  whether  this  House  and  the  country  will 
continue  to  support  and  uphold  a  policy  dictated 
by  a  foreign  Government,  to  feed  her  serfs  and 
paupers,  and  build  up  her  nabobs  and  aristocracy, 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  labor,  industry,  and  re¬ 
sources;  whether  we  will  continue  to  crush  one 
of  the  most  important  interests  of  our  own  nation, 
paralyze  the  arms  of  our  own  laborers,  and  dry  up 
©urown  wealth  to  gratify  British  prideand  cupidity. 

This  communication  has  been  sent,  three  months 
since,  to  this  sameCommitteeof  Ways  and  Means, 
and  it  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  that  com¬ 
munication,  or  the  urgent  petitions  of  our  own 
citizens,  will  be  most,  availing  with  the  majority  of 
that  committee* 

Pennsylvania  has  to  some  extent  avenged  her¬ 
self  upon  the  party  that  thus  deceived  and  betrayed  j 
her;  and  I  trust,  in  God  she  will  follow  it  up,  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  politicians  of 
this  country  that  she  understands  her  rights,  and 
that  she  intends  to  maintain  them.  Deny  us  this 
measure  of  justice  to  which  we  honestly  believe 
ourselves  entitled,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
British  Government ;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  our  people,  and  we  shall  return  back  to 
them  with  this  humilitating  but  overwhelming 
evidence,  that  our  legislation  is  controlled  and  our 
policy  dictated  by  British  power  and  arrogance. 
And  unless  I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  people  of  my  State,  they  will 
exhibit  to  the  country,  and  make  their  Represent¬ 
atives  feel,  that  there  is  a  place  and  a  forum  where  her 
influence  will  be  felt,  and  her  voice  will  be  heard — 
that  place  and  that  forum  is  the  ballot  box. 

We  are  told,  sir,  that  we  ought  to  purchase  the 
articles  we  want  wherever  we  can  obtain  them 
cheapest  and  best;  and  that  if  we  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  iron  in  the  foreign  market  cheaper 
than  we  can  purchase  it  at  home,  we  ought  to 
enjoy  that  privilege,  and  not  be  restricted  by  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  country.  Now,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  premises-r—  which  are  certainly  far 
from  being  correct — I  still  cannot  see  that  sound 
policy  would  dictate  the  course  pointed  out  here. 
The  wealth  of  a  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
people,  must  consist  in  the  diversity  and  amount 
of  their  productive  industry.  A  family  might  be 
able,  for  instance,  to  purchase  the  cloth  necessary 
for  their  clothing  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  yard 
than  they  could  afford  to  spin  and  weave  and  finish 
the  same  article  for  sale  themselves;  yet  should 
they  adopt  this  course,  and  remain  idle  themselves 
in  the  mean  time?  Cannot, every  one  perceive  that 
they  would  be  poorer  in  the  end  than  if  they  had 
made  it  within  themselves,  and  that  they  would 
have  less  means  left  to  furnish  themselves  with 
other  necessaries  of  life?  What  is  true  of  this 
family  is  equally  so  of  a  nation,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

But  the  assumption  that  a  moderate  and  ade¬ 
quate  nrotective  duly  enhances  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  is  utterly  without  foundation,  as  can  be 
fully  demonstrated  from  the  history  and  experience 
of  our  own,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

I  do  not  intend  to  travel  over  this  ground,  as  this 
branch  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  more  than  an  hour’s  speech,  and  has 
often  been  treated,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  great 
ability,  and  is  perfectly  understood  by  those  whom 
I  represent  on  this  floor.  Let  gentlemen  take  any 
one  branch  of  our  manufactures,  and  see  whether 
the  result  of  protection — I  care  not  how  high  it 
may  have  been  in  any  given  period  of  ten  years — 
has  not  been  to  materially  reduce  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  Look  at  the  article  of  cotton  fabrics, 
and  say  whether  the  direct  tendency  of  protection 
has  not  been  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  standard.  I  know  no  better  illustration  of 
this  than  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  in  England. 
During  a  period  of  many  years,  the  tariff  imposed 
<  by  the  British  Government  upon  this  article  was 
so  high  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  total  prohibition. 
Yet  year  after  year,  the  amount  of  production  was 
greatly  increased,  and  the  price  steadily  fell  until 
it  was  brought  down  to  a  point,  about  the  year 
1825  to  1830,  where  it  could  easily  defy  all  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad;  when  with  great  magna¬ 
nimity,  they  greatly  reduced  the  duty,  and  threw 
open  their  ports  to  free  trade  almost  in  this  article. 
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The  tariff  in  England  upon  a  ton  of  bar-iron  up 
to  about  1826,  was  something  like  thirty-two 
dollars;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  price  constantly 
declined.  What  is  true  of  this,  is  also  true  of  oth¬ 
er  branches,  both  there  and  in  this  country.  The 
certainty  of  a  market  invites  capital,  introduces 
competition,  develops  skill,  and  improves  machin¬ 
ery,  and  consequently  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  amount  in  market;  and  the 
number  of  competitors  always  secures  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  consumer  against  extravagant  and  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices. 

I  will  also  refer  very  briefly  to  another  argument, 
which  never  fails  to  be  put  forward  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  free  trade:  that  protection  operates 
detrimentally  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
That  we  must,  in  other  words,  take  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  England,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  take 
our  breadstuff's,  and  that  thus  we  open  a  foreign 
market  for  the  produce  of  our  farms.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  this  a  little  more  closely,  and  see  what  we 
make,  as  farmers,  by  this  bargain. 

In  the  year  1849,  we  exported  about  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  breadstuffs. 
England  and  Ireland  took  of  this  some  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars.  We  imported  from  England, 
in  the  same  year,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  iron  and  manufactures  from  the 
same  article.  Now,  from  a  careful  computation 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  laborers  and  their  fami- 
ies,  while  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
articles,  would  consume  eight  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  breadstuff's,  and  which,  if  these  articles 
had  been  produced  in  our  own  country,  would 
have  been  consumed  here,  and  a  greater  amount, 
as  the  higher  price  of  wages  here  would  have 
swelled  this  to  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation,  in  addition,  saved 
to  our  American  farmers.  Here,  then,  sir,  we 
have  eight  millions  of  dollars  worth  out  of  the 
fourteen  we  sent  to  England  and  Ireland,  returned 
to  us,  in  this  single  article  of  iron  alone. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  entire  amount  of  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  that  are  used  by  our  peo¬ 
ple,  were  produced  in  this  country,  instead  of  so 
large  a  proportion  being  imported  from  abroad, 
the  laborers  employed  and  their  families  would 
consume  between  thirty  and  forty*  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  breadstuff’s.  At  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  we  now  export  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  same  is  true  to  the  same 
extent  of  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  Take 
those  three  articles,  woolen,  cotton,  and  iron  fab¬ 
rics,  and  make  a  careful  computation  of  the 
amount  imported  to  this  country  from  abroad, 
and  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  and  who  have  been  fed  and  sustained  by 
the  productions  of  foreign  farms  while  producing 
them,  and  you  have  an  amount  of  breadstuff’s,  for¬ 
eign  breadstuffs  imported  in  that  shape,  to  this 
country,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  all  you 
have  sent  abroad — and  which,  if  those  articles 
had  been  manufactured  here,  would  have  been 
supplied  by  our  farmers.  I  have  always  con¬ 
tended,  sir,  and  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  our  farmers  are  a3  deeply  interested 
in  the  protective  policy  as  any  other  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country;  and  that  the  only  safe,  reli¬ 
able,  and  constant  customers  of  the  farmer,  are  the 
other  classes  of  the  same  community,  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits 


But  this  free-trade  policy  affects  the  farmer  in¬ 
juriously  in  another  respect.  When  you  breaK 
down  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
and  throw  thousands  of  laborers  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  some  other  pur- 
suits,  and  the  only  one  left  to  them  is  to  resort  to 
j  farming  themselves.  Hence,  from  having  been 
jj  consumers  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country,  they  become  producers,  and  their  sur¬ 
plus  is  thrown  into  the  markets,  in  competition 
I  with  the  others,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
demand  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  supply,  and 
prices  become  low,  as  the  markets  become  glutted, 
and  general  depression  and  prostration  follow 
1  in  the  train,  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  re- 
|i  suits  of  this  ruinous  free-trade  system. 

But,  sir,  it  affects  business  and  trade  most  dis¬ 
astrously  in  another  respect.  It  causes  to  an 
alarming  extent  what  is  called  over-trading  or  ex¬ 
cessive  importations.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
our  importations  have  exceeded  our  exportations, 
or  we  have  bought  more  from  other  countries  than 


we  have  sold  to  them,  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
A  simple  and  familiar  illustration  will  show  what 
j  must  be  the  result  from  such  a  state  of  things. 
;  This  balance  of  trade  against  us  must  be  paid,  and 
if  not  paid  in  something  that  we  have  to  sell,  it 
must  still  be  met  in  some  way.  Now  the  usual 
way  of  paying  this  balance,  so  long  as  the  credit 
of  the  country  is  good,  is  by  sending  our  public 
stocks  abroad.  They  pay  larger  dividends  and 
higher  rates  of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  in 
England.  But  the  moment  that  stocks  begin  to 
fall,  or  trade  and  business  become  embarrassed, 
these  come  back  upon  us;  specie  in  large  quan* 
tities  is  demanded  in  lieu  of  them,  and  to  meet 
i  the  balance  that  may  be  against  us.  This  is 
!  drained  from  our  banks  and  depositories,  and  is 
shipped  abroad.  Should  this  continue  any  length 
of  time,  our  banks  are  compelled  to  suspend,  the 
currency  becomes  deranged  and  depreciated,  that 
confidence  so  essential  to  commercial  and  financial 
prosperity  becomes  impaired  and  destroyed,  and 
:  general  ruin  and  bankruptcy  follow  in  the  train. 
Such,  sir,  is,  in  my  view,  a  faithful  delineation  of 
the  consequences  of  free  trade.  Such  has  been,  or 
several  occasions  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
bitter  experience  of  this  country  under  similar 
systems  of  policy,  and  I  have  observed  the  signs 
of  the  times  to  but  little  purpose,  if  we  are  not 
now  rapidly  approaching  to  a  most  fearful  and  de¬ 
plorable  commercial  and  financial  crisis,  under  the 
operations  of  this  free-trade  policy.  Adventitious 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  meliorate  its  evils 
and  to  avert  its  consequences  for  the  present,  but 
though  postponed,  its  final  and  disastrous  effects 
can  only  be  avoided  by  an  early  and  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  the  operating  cause. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  why  cannot 
:  iron  be  manufactured  in  this  country  as  cheaply 
as  in  England  ?  There  are  a  number  of  most  sat- 
[  isfactory  reasons,  to  only  one  or  two  of  which  I 
will  advert  for  the  present.  In  the  infancy  of  this 
business  in  England,  the  Government  extended 
its  protecting  arm  over  it;  nut  by  occasional  du- 
j  ties,  but  by  a  uniform  system,  which  excluded 
foreign  competition  and  gave  them  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket.  This  invited  capital  and  skill  to  its  produc¬ 
tion.  The  operatives  acquired  great  proficiency, 
i  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  was  employed  to  bring 
the  machinery  used  to  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 


ftion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  business  affording  | 
remunerating  profits,  attracted  to  its  sphere  large  j 
capital,  and  which  enables  them  to  hold  out  against 
any  depression  of  prices,  and  in  a  measure  to  regu¬ 
late  the  markets  by  withholding  the  supply. 
Some  of  the  establishments  in  England  employ 
more  than  five  millions  of  capital,  while  the  one  1 
fourth  of  that  is  a  most  unusual  investment  in  this 
country.  The  higher  rates  of  interest,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
to  hold  out  against  low  prices  and  an  over-stocked 
market,  operate  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Again:  Another  very  potent  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  value  of  iron 
consists  of  the  labor  that  has  been  applied;  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  four  fifths  of  its  whole  value  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  labor  employed  in  its  production. 
No  one  who  examines  this  subject  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  immense  difference  that  exists  in 
this  particular.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
this  more  clearly,  I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  prices  of 
labor  for  the  same  service  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  i 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for  the  differ-  ' 
ent  processes  of  making  a  ton  of  rolled  iron  in 
Pennsylvania  Rolling  Mills  and  those  of  England: 


Pennsylvania 

English  price  of 

price  of  labor 

labor  in  1848, 

in  1849,  pei 

since  reduced  10 

[ton. 

per  cent.  pr.  ton. 

Puddler  and  his  helper.. . . 

.  ...$3  50  ... 

. $1  29* 

Rolling  the  puddled  bar. . . . 

....  72|... 

.  14* 

Sundry  labor. ...  . 

....  82*.... 

.  37* 

Shearing  iron,  (or  files . 

Heater  and  his  helper . 

21  . , . 

.  11 

....  87 i . . . 

.  37 

Roiling..... . 

.  42 

Straightening  and  finishing. 

.  1  37* . . . 

.  48-* 

Sundry  labor. . . . 

....  1  25*... 

.  5* 

$9  61* 

3  25* 

$3  25* 

Difference . 

1  might  cite  many  more  instances,  but  the  fore¬ 
going  table  will  serve  to  show  the  great  difference, 
and  explain  to  every  unbiased  mind  the  reason  and 
necessity  for  protection. 

With  this  difference  existing,  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  our  manufacturers  should  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  England  without  compensating 
duties.  One  of  three  things  is  inevitable:  You 
must  abandon  entirely  the  manufacture  of  iron,  or 
increase  the  duty,  or  else  reduce  the  wages  of  la¬ 
borers  down  to  the  English  standard.  What  gen¬ 
tleman  on  this  floor,  I  would  ask,  would  wish  to 
see  the  free  laborers  of  this  country  degraded  to 
the  level  of  foreign  operatives,  who  live  only  to 
work,  and  work  only  to  live  ?  It  appears  to  me 
sound  policy,  as  well  as  a  generous  philanthropy, 
should  dictate  to  every  one  the  necessity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  competence  and  dignity  to  labor, 
that  the  meritorious  and  industrious  workingman 
may  meet  with  the  proper  reward  of  his  toil,  and 
be  enabled  to  maintain  the  position  and  independ¬ 
ence  that  becomes  an  American  freeman. 

But  gentlemen,  when  pressed  hardly  on  this 
subject,  have  a  final  argument  to  urge,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  become  usual,  in  almost  every  case, 
for  honorable  gentlemen,  when  everything  else 
fails,  to  fly  to  this  as  a  dernier  resort;  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Yes,  unconstitutional 
for  the  American  Congress  so  to  shape  and  frame 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  country  as  to  guard  and 


!  protect  our  own  industry  against  foreign  competi- 
|  tion  and  foreign  pauperism;  and  gentlemen  reason 
and  refine  upon  it,  by  following  metaphysical 
humbugs,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  ab¬ 
stractionism,  instead  of  looking  at  plain,  substan¬ 
tial  facts,  as  they  are  existing  and  transpiring 
around  them  and  throughout  the  country  every¬ 
day. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  facility  gentlemen  get  rid  of  these  Constitu¬ 
tional  scruples,  when  their  districts  or  their  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  to  be  benefited  by  any 
action  of  the  Government.  These  gentlemen  who 
hold  to  this  strict  construction — that  you  cannot 
pass  a  tariff  which  will  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  home  labor — that  you  cannot  print 
an  agricultural  report  sent  from  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government — that  you  have  not 
the  power  to  establish  an  agricultural  bureau, 
nor  to  improve  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
country,  nor  construct  great  thoroughfares,  and 
public  high-ways, — yet  these  same  3trict  construc¬ 
tionists,  when  an  appropriation  of  public  lands  is 
i  to  be  made  to  private  corporations  to  make  rail¬ 
roads  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  or  to  endow  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  there,  or  support  public  schools, 
forego  all  these  abstractions  and  come  up  boldly, 
and  advocate  and  vote  for  such  measures.  I  do 
not  allude  to  these  subjects  to  express  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them;  I  do  not  entertain  such  narrow  and 
limited  views  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  am  I  influenced  by  such  contracted 
notions  of  public  policy.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
public  lands  can  be  devoted  to  better  objects  than 
opening  railroads  and  great  thoroughfares,  and  to 
supporting  and  endowing  beneficent  institutions 
of  learning;  but  I  advert  to  it  to  show  the  incon¬ 
sistency,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  proper  spirit  of 
generosity,  on  the  part  of  southern  and  south¬ 
western  Democratic  gentlemen  upon  this  floor. 
The  United  States  has  power,  according  to  the 
course  they  pursue,  to  become  a  great  land-job¬ 
ber,  to  pay  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  out  of  the  public  Treasury,  to  buy  land 
and  pay  annuities,  and  then  parcel  them  out  in 
building  railroads,  &c.,  to  benefit  particular  sec¬ 
tions  of  th^  country;  yet  when  we  ask  for  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  North,  they  imterpose  their  conscien¬ 
tious  and  constitutional  scruples.  Equality  is  but 
justice.  And  if  these  local  and  sectional  feelings 
and  actions  are  to  be  indulged  to  the  ruin  and 
prostration  of  our  interests,  I  know  of  but  one 
way  in  which  we  can  counteract  it,  and  that  is 
by  paying  them  in  kind ,  and  letting  gentlemen  and 
their  constituents  know  and  feel,  that  this  shall 
be  carried  out  in  both  sections,  to  its  final  and 
legitimate  results. 

But,  sir,  I  prefer  to  act  upon  different  principles, 
and  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal  to  every  section 
of  the  country,  unless  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  pursue  a  different  course.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
sir,  that  in  view  of  the  evils  with  which  we  are 
surrounded ,  and  the  jealousies  and  contentions  that 
have  arisen  on  other  subjects,  and  in  justice  to 
the  thousands  who  have  been  impoverished  by 
this  tariff  of  1846,  and  to  avert  the  still  more 
serious  and  alarming  results  that  must  ensue  from, 
its  continuance,  that  gentlemen  will  come  to  this 
subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  patriotism,  and 
remove  this  cause  of  grievance.  Then,  sir,  shall 
we  see  business  revive — labor  will  meet  the  just 


reward  of  its  toils — and  your  citizens,  finding 
themselves  the  objects  of  regard  and  solicitude,  on 
the  part  of  their  Government,  will  be  inspired  with 
renewed  attachment  and  devotion  to  our  institu¬ 
tions.  They  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  comfort¬ 
able  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  to  give  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  education 
to  their  children;  and  thus,  while  individual  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  will  be  promoted,  we  shall 
add  new  guarantees  to  the  security  and  permanence 
of  the  institutions  of  our  country. 


The  only  question  remains,  shall  this  be  done  : 
The  power  and  the  responsibility  rest  with  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  country.  They  have 
the  majority  in  both  branches  of  our  National 
Legislature,  and  can  wield  the  power  either  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  And  I  would  fain  indulge  the 
hope,  sir,  that  there  are  among  them  gentlemen  in 
both  bodies  patriotic  and  liberal  enough  to  join 
us  in  so  modifying  this  act  of  1846,  as  To  mitigate 
some  of  its  evils,  and  to  avert  some  of  its  danger¬ 
ous  and  bitter  consequences. 


Printed  at  the  Congress i on aKIlo be  Ofifre. 
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